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STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


The Cost of Cheap Educational 
Programs 


By VIERLING KERSEY, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


The sum of money expended in providing a program of public 
education is only one of a number of factors which enter into the actual 
total cost of that program. It is the direct, immediately felt cost only. 
To it must be added numerous delayed, remote, indirect or related 
factors of cost which may be of greater significance and amount than 
the more immediate factor of the amount of public money spent for the 
maintenance of schools. 


A completely efficient educational program, in which all possible 
educational values were derived by society, and by the individuals 
enrolled in the schools, might well be said to return values in excess of 
cost, even though requiring a relatively large expenditure of money, 
since the immediate and remote values returned therefor would far 
outweigh the cost of the program. On the other hand, a program of 
public education which fails to provide essential social and personal 
edueational values, and which actually creates negative values through 
improper educational procedures, should be considered as extremely 
costly, even. though the sum actually expended on the schools is com- 
paratively small. 

The value of an educational program must be taken into account 
in any consideration of the cost of the program. Economy in the 
expenditure of school funds must not be confused with unconsidered 
reductions in school costs. That educational program which is ‘‘cheap”’ 
because it costs little in the immediate outlay of money, is indeed 
‘“‘cheap’’ if it eliminates those essentials of an educational program 
which give real value in the form of good citizenship. Such a program 
has little if any value. 

What are some of the results of ‘‘cheapening’’ the educational 
program? What is the ultimate cost to society and to the individual, 
of failure to provide the money necessary to maintain an adequate 
educational program? Is this cost solely monetary, economic? Or is 
the cost of a cheap educational program more than a mere monetary or 
economie cost ? 


Employers of large numbers of the graduates of the public schools 
maintain that the boys and girls now entering employment are more 
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independent, more self-reliant, more dependable, have greater initiative 
and social and personal adaptability than was true of the graduates of 
the public schools until very recently. These characteristics are largely 
developed by means of expanded programs of social activity, emphasis 
upon correct personal and social attitudes, and greater personal par. 
ticipation in normal learning activities under the competent supervision 
of well-trained teachers. Possession of these qualities makes for greater 
value to employers, better service to the public, and enhanced social 
welfare. Elimination of the public school activities, the lowering of the 
standards of teacher training or of classroom teaching, which are 
responsible for these values, would immediately decrease the value to 
the publie of the educational program. 

Good citizenship is today thought of in terms of dynamie, active 
participation in activities of worth to society. Only a short time ago 
cood citizenship was thought of negatively, as the absence of traits or 
activities inimical to the best interests of society. In the public schools, 
the constant endeavor is to ereate good citizenship by providing for 
continuous personal activity in civie situations so that each pupil will 
form correct habits of good citizenship by actually engaging in those 
activities which constitute good citizenship. This requires proper 
control of the types of activity in which each pupil participates; the 
assignment of the pupil to groups and activities which are within the 
span of his personal interests and abilities; and, in general, the provi- 
sion in the school of the same sort of controlling elements which will 
operate outside the school to determine the conduct of that individual 
throughout life. To do this requires the expenditure of more money 
than it did merely to require the memorization of platitudinous mottoes 
and to provide mere ‘‘instruction”’ in citizenship. 

Yet it is our belief that the modern method of developing good 
citizenship, rather than ‘‘teaching’’ it, achieves far greater and better 
results. It helps to prevent failures in school, thus saving the cost 
to the public of reeducating the failures as well as the cost to the pupil 
of wasted years and habits and attitudes of failure and inferiority. 
The modern, integrated public school program endeavors to prevent, 
rather than to cure or punish juvenile delinquencies. To the extent 
to which this is accomplished, there is obviated the high cost of readjust- 
ment in corrective and penal institutions, of loss to society of the 
contributions to the social welfare of which these maladjusted children 
are potentially capable, and of loss to the individuals through wasted 
lives and blacted hopes. 

The ‘‘cheap’’ educational program, by ignoring the necessity for 
adaptation 0° curricula, teaching methods and, in short, the total educa- 
tive process. to the varying individual needs and abilities of the pupil 
personnel, creates, or makes possible the development of bad citizen- 
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ship rather than good citizenship. This is a high price to pay in the 
name of economy. 

Poorly considered economies have been put into effect in numerous 
situations and are at present advocated in numerous other situations. 
They ean only have the effect of actually increasing, to a very large 
extent, the total ultimate cost of public education. It would seem 
evident that any phase of an educational program which is of signifi- 
cant value to the social and economic welfare of the community 
should not lightly be discontinued. In any discussion of the discon- 
tinuance of such functions of an educational program as kindergarten 
education, junior college work, or adult and continuation education, 
thought should be directed to the ultimate cost to the community 
involved in the loss of community values which such discontinuance 
would necessarily effect. From the economic standpoint alone, junior 
college and adult and continuation education constitute a considerable 
asset to any community or region. This is true both in terms of the 
increased earning power of the individuals and of the community 
created by these educational activities, and also in terms of the higher 
consuming power likewise created. The educational and economic 
value of the kindergarten as a socializing agency which definitely 
increases the ability of children to do the work of the elementary grades, 
and thus results in shortening the period of elementary education, has 
been clearly demonstrated. 

Considerations such as these should govern in any decision as 
to the extent or character of the educational program rather than the 
mere consideration of the amount of money immediately involved as a 
necessary expenditure for the conduct of the educational program. 
The high cost of a cheap educational program is easily demonstrable. 
An economical educational program is desirable; a ‘‘cheap’’ educa- 
tional program is costly at any price. 

In the following pages is presented a suggestive analysis of the 
results of dangerous and uneconomical retrenchments from an adequate 
educational program. Local school administrators should make similar 
analyses of suggested retrenchments in order to retain unimpaired 
those elements characterizing an educational program adequate to meet 
local needs. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS WEEK, APRIL 25-30, 1932 


At atime when retrenchment in public service seems to be impera- 
tive in many communities, it is necessary that the public be fully 
informed in regard to the program of the publie school and its sig- 
nificance in the readjustment of social conditions throughout the world. 

The beginning of the publie school as well as its continuous and 
consistent growth has been due to the demands of the public. The 
development of the curriculum is the result of public sentiment. The 
future of education in the United States rests with the public. 

Public Schools Week offers an excellent opportunity for teachers 
and administrators to present to the publie the American ideal of 
education that every child is entitled to receive at public expense an 
educational offering suited to his needs and abilities. 

For this period particularly the work of the schools is arranged 
for the purpose of giving visitors a view of much of the activity of 
the schools in a relatively short period of time, the time which the 
average citizen can give to a school visit. This is the opportunity to 
strengthen the bond between the publie and the school, to secure the 
cooperation of Mr. and Mrs. Citizen and increase their feeling of 
responsibility for the school. 

Attention is directed to Department of Education Bulletin No. 4, 
Part I, February 15, 1932, Suggestions for Public Schools Week. This 
bulletin contains materials which should prove of value to those in 
charge of Public Schools Week programs. 


CLASSIFICATION OF CERTIFICATED EMPLOYEES 


Attention is called to the provisions of School Code sections 5.500 
and 5.501 relating to the classification of permanent employees. These 
sections provide that in districts having an average daily attendance 
of 850 or more, certificated employees reemployed for the fourth con- 
secutive school year shall receive automatic classification as perma- 
nent employees; while in districts having less than 850 units of average 
daily attendance such classification is optional with the governing board. 
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PROBATIONARY EMPLOYEES 


Superintendents of schools are urged to eall to the attention of 
governing boards of school districts under their jurisdiction the change 
made by the 1931 Legislature relative to the date upon which notifiea- 
tion of dismissal must be given to probationary employees. This is 
found in School Code section 5.681. This section reads: ‘‘On or 
before the fifteenth day of May in any year the governing board may 
give notice in writing to a probationary employee that his services 
will not be required for the ensuing year.’’ Prior to the enactment of 
this section the School Code provided for such notice to be given 
‘“‘on or before June 10.”’ 


TEMPORARY EMPLOYEES 


School Code section 5.691 authorizes the employment of teachers 
on a temporary basis for not more than 60 days at the beginning of 
any school term. It should be noted that if such teachers are to be 
continued in employment in excess of 60 days they receive status as 
probationary teachers. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES 


CONSTITUTION 


The attention of teachers and administrators is directed to section 
3.710-3.713 of the School Code of California which require that regular 
courses of instruction in the Constitution of the United States, inelud- 
ing the study of American institutions and ideals, shall be given in 
all publie and private schools in the state of California. 
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Division of Research and Statistics 
Water E. Moraan, Chief 


1932-33 SCHOOL DISTRICT BUDGETS 


County, city, and district superintendents of schools are urged to 
study earefully the materials presented in Bulletin No. 4, Part I, 
issued by the State Department of Education, February 15, 1932, in 
order that the legislation of 1931 may be made fully effective in the 
preparation of the 1932-33 school district budgets. There will be no 
change in the form of the elementary and high school district budgets 
for use during the next school year. 

Junior college districts may employ a separate junior college 
district budget form which will vary from the high school district 
budget form only in the following respects: 


1. The title of the form should read ‘‘Junior College District 

3udget’’ instead of ‘‘High School Budget.”’ 

. The term ‘‘Junior College’’ should be substituted for ‘‘ High 
School’’ wherever the latter wording appears on the budget 
form. 

3. The title ‘‘Secretary of Junior College Board’’ should be sub- 
stituted for ‘‘Clerk of High School Board’’ on the reverse side 
of the form. 

. Item C on the reverse side of the form should be changed to 
read ‘‘Estimated receipts for tuition (school board insert),”’ 
instead of the present wording ‘‘ Estimated receipts from county 
(county superintendent insert ).”’ 

. Item D on the reverse side of the budget form should be elim- 
inated. 

. Beginning with Item E on the reverse side of the form each 
item should be relettered and the references made to particular 
items in Item K and in the footnote should be corrected accord- 
ingly. 


In both the elementary and high school district budget forms 
anticipated receipts from county taxation levied upon intangible securi- 
ties and solvent credits should be added under Item C ‘‘ Estimated 
receipts from county,’ together with estimated county apportionments. 

Kindergarten estimates should be included as part of the total 
budget of the elementary school district in which the kindergartens 
are located. 
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Division of Textbooks and Publications 


Tvan R. WaAvEeRMAN, Chief 
HIGH SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS 


The following textbooks have been listed for use in California 
high schools since the publication of the March number of California 


Schools: 
COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 


A Prices 
Bookkeeping New Exchange 


LeDeue, Morton & Gordon, Hadley’s Pathfinder 

Course in Bookkeeping and Business Control, 
Charles R. Hadley Company'_ $19.86 
Part I—Bookkeeping and Business Control 7.45 
Pat Ea6,. “TN ne intense 3.00 
Part Ex, Euereines...... nce nneenccnewes 1.50 
Part 1-Ge, Sobutions........2..2.-s0csnc5u 1.45 
Part 1—PSI, Practice Set Instructions____-___ 1.50 
Part I11—Constructive Accounting 12.41 
Past Sti, Nk ncn ccccncnsinsomnen 3.50 
Part 2-Ex, Exoveiate. ....-2....-scssscccan 2.50 
ne 2.91 
Part 2—PSI, Practice Set Instructions______~- 3.90 


ECONOMICS 
Elementary Economics 


Thompson, High School Economies, 1932__Sanborn 1.41 


ENGLISH 
Composition Practice 


Camp, Lycan, Bair, Creative Composition, 1932__-__ 
Lippincott 1.19 oe 


1Charles R. Hadley Company, 330 North Los Angeles street, Los Angeles, 
California. 
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ENGLISH—Continued 
° Prices 
Dramatics New Exchange 
Eaton, Drama in English, 1930 Seribner $1.60 $1.50 
Watson-Pressey, Contemporary Drama Series, 1931, 
Scribner— 
American Plays, Vol. 1 
English and Irish Plays, Vol. 1___- 


Oral English 
Cage, Spoken Drills and Tests in English, 1931___- 
Wagner 


Public Speaking 
McGee, Persuasive Speaking, 1929________ Scribner 


Selections of Prose and Poetry 


Ayres, Howe & Padelford, Modern Student’s Book 
of English Literature, 1924________ Seribner 


FRENCH 
Grammar 
Malakis, Intermediate French Functional Grammar, 
EES ee ee ET T e  m Holt 


GERMAN 
Beginning German 


Coar & Owen, Germelshausen (Gerstacker), 1927___ 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Household Problems (Miscellaneous) 
Groves, Skinner, Swenson, The Family and Its 
Relationships, 1932 Lippincott 


Textiles and Clothing 
Small, How to Know Textiles (Revised), 1932_-- 


SCIENCE 
Astronomy 


Jeans, The Stars in Their Courses, 1931_.~Maemillan 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Department of Education Bulletin. 

The following numbers of the Department of Education Bulletin 
have been issued recently : 

No. 6, Mareh 15, 1932, Continuation Education in California 
1930-3 1 

No. 7, April 1, 1932, The Washington Bicentennial, an Opportunity 
in Character Education 

The following bulletins will be issued soon : 

A Guide for Teachers of Beginning non-English Speaking Children 

Revised Rules and Regulations of the State Board of Education 

Revised California Plan for Vocational Edueation 


Division of Adult and Continuation Education 
L. B. Travers, Chief 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
EVENING HIGH SCHOOLS IN CALIFORNIA 


Since the 1931 session of the state legislature provided that the 
state aid available on the basis of years maintained for day high 
schools shall also be available for evening high schools, the following 
administrative regulations have been prepared for the establishment 
of evening high schools in California: 

1. The evening high school shall be established as a separate admin- 

istrative unit by resolution of the local board of trustees. 

2. The local board of trustees shall appoint a principal holding an 
administrative credential, secondary grade, who is not the prin- 
cipal of the day school operating in the same school plant. 

. To be eligible for apportionment on account of grades main- 
tained, this separate evening high school shall: 
a. Be operated for a minimum of four school months during 
each of the two semesters of the school year; 
b. Be operated for a minimum of four evenings a week during 
the months the evening high school is in session; 
. Grant high school credit in accordance with State Board 
standards; 
. Issue a diploma of graduation to those who have completed 
state requirements for graduation; 
. Submit for approval to the State Department of Education 
an outline of courses offered. 
3—93235 
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Division of Elementary Education and Rural 
Schools 


HELEN HEFFERNAN, Chief 


KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION 


The main objective of the kindergarten is to adjust the child to 
his new social environment, the school, through the natural activities 
of childhood. The adjustment of the child in the kindergarten serves 
education first, by providing an opportunity to observe early childhood 
behavior and to plan as a result of this observation an individual pro- 
gram for the physical, social, emotional, and aesthetic development of 
each child; second, by tending to make the child more socially minded; 
and third, by promoting self expression. 

Many research studies which compare achievement in the elemen- 
tary school of children with and without kindergarten experience seem 
to substantiate the claim that kindergarten experience has a favorable 
effect on children’s subsequent success. These studies indicate that 
kindergarten children have a higher scholarship and a higher social 
ranking based on teachers’ estimates; that they have higher achieve- 
ment scores, and higher educational ages according to objective tests; 
that they experience fewer failures in promotion and more regular 
progress through the elementary school. 

Much further research is needed in the scientific evaluation of 
kindergarten education. The bulk of the evidence indicates, however, 
that the kindergarten program does affect the later measurable progress 
of the child favorably. Techniques are only now being developed 
which may result in further measurable outcomes in terms of social and 
emotional adjustment. 

The spirit of the kindergarten, with its joyous, purposeful activi- 
ties and homelike atmosphere, has served to modify the old-fashioned 
methods used in the primary grades. Now, the primary grades are 
well permeated by the plays and games, the construction, the study 
of nature and social relationships which were formerly considered 
peculiar to the kindergarten curriculum. 

The extension of first grade activities into the kindergarten has 
also contributed to a more complete unification. As much of the 
essential social skills are finding their way into the kindergarten pro- 
gram as the maturity of these young children will permit. 

The greatest progress for kindergarten education is dependent 
upon proper legal provisions for the equal support of kindergarten 
and elementary education. At the present time, support for the kinder- 
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garten must come from local district funds. This implies a less favor- 
able condition for the children in the kindergarten than for those in 
che grades. The kindergarten should be considered as an integral 
part of the public school system and should share in the publie school 
funds on precisely the same basis as the grades. 

Kindergarten education has been a distinctly urban movement in 
California. Under the present system of local district support, it is 
impossible to extend the benefits of the kindergarten program to 
children living in more sparsely settled areas of the state. The forty- 
three thousand children now enrolled in the kindergartens of Cali- 
fornia enjoy the privileges of kindergarten education only if they live 
in cities. The kindergarten law of 1914 made it mandatory for loeal 
school districts to establish kindergartens upon petition of parents. 
The tremendous growth in kindergartens in California is due to the 
fact that parents believe that the kindergarten furnishes the right 
beginning for the education of their children. It is in accordance with 
the essential democracy of American education that a program so 
advantageous to child welfare should be a part of all schools and be 
universally available. 


Division of Secondary Education 


NicHouas Riccrarpt, Chief 


NORTH SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
COUNCIL 


On March 4, 1932, a meeting was held in Modesto which should be 
of special interest to secondary school administrators. Expressing 
the conviction of more than 30 high school and junior college adminis- 
trators present that public education may benefit by closer integration 
of the secondary school segments, a North San Joaquin Secondary 
Schools Council was organized. 

The purposes of the organization are to conduct research; to better 
crganize, systematize, and integrate secondary education; to make 
recommendations to the constituent schools and colleges regarding 
measures affecting. secondary education; and to promote secondary 
education in all its phases within that section of California designated 
as the North San Joaquin valley. 

The following officers were chosen for the council: Dwight C. 
Baker, Chairman; Oliver Brown, Secretary ; Leroy Nichols, A. P. Patten 
and J. O. McLaughlin, members at large on the executive committee. 
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Dr. Jesse Sears of Stanford University, Professors Rice and Con. 
rad of the University of California, and Professor Corbin of the Col- 
lege of the Pacific participated in the first meeting of the council and 
commended its plans. 

Among other projects which will be taken up by the representa- 
tives of the North San Joaquin schools in the future are: the problems 
of economy in curriculum construction in high schools and junior 
colleges and the relations of biological sciences to the social science 
curricula in the high schools and the junior college. It is proposed to 
establish a joint file on the curricula of this area which will be of assist- 
ance in the adjustment of teacher loads, transfer student problems, and 
the articulation of high school and junior college courses of study. 
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Interpretations of School Law 


AuFrREeD E. Lentz, Administrative Adviser 


Appellate Court Decisions 


DISTRICTS 
Tenure 
Petition for rehearing of Morris vs. Board of Education by Pasa- 
dena School District et al. (68 C. A. D. 290) reported in California 
Schools, Mareh, 1932, page 87, denied. 
(Morris vs. Board of Education of the Pasadena School District 
et at., 68 C. A. D, Sa2, ... Pac. .... 


Attorney General's Opinions 


DISTRICTS 
Bond Elections—Calling of 
When a petition for the calling of an election for the issuance of 
school distriet bonds is circulated under the provisions of School Code 
section 4.960, it is not necessary that both the husband and wife in any 
particular family sign the petition, it being sufficient if the husband 


sions. (A. G. O. 7946, February 18, 1932.) 


High School 

When the two or more elementary school districts composing a 
wion high school district unite to form a single elementary school 
district, the high school district, by operation of law, becomes a dis- 
trict high school district and the governing board of the elementary 
school district becomes the governing board of the high school district 
under School Code section 2.1040. 

When the single elementary school district comprising a district 
hich school district is divided into two or more elementary school dis- 
tricts, the district high school district becomes a union high school 
district by operation of law. (A. G. O. 7939, March 5, 1932.) 
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Property—Use of 

No authority exists under which the property of a school distriet 
may be used by another school district without compensation. (A. G. 0, 
7931, February 19, 1932.) 


Departmental Opinions 


Under School Code section 4.553 no orders may be drawn during 
April, May, and June of any school vear against the funds of a district 
out of which the salaries of certificated employees may be paid, except 
for the payment of salaries of sueh employees, if such orders would 
reduce the total cash in such funds at the time the orders are drawn 
to an amount less than that required to pay the salaries of such 
employees during the remainder of the then current school year. 
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Announcements 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION MEETING 


Of significant interest are the following actions taken by the State 
Board of Education at its regular quarterly meeting held in Santa 
Barbara Mareh 18 and 19, 1932. 


The Reelection of the Board. 

The board reorganized as required by law following the appoint- 
ment of new members, reeleeting C. L. McLane, president, and Gordon 
Gray, vice president, and appointing members Murphy, Hanlon, and 
Archer as the textbook committee of the board. 


Adoption of State Series of Arithmetic Textbooks. 


The Triangle Arithmetics published by The John C. Winston Com- 
pany, were adopted for use as arithmetic textbooks in the public ele- 
mentary schools of the state of California for a four-year period 
beginning July 1, 1932. 

In its report to the State Board of Education, the State Curricu- 
lum Commission presented ratings showing that the Standard Service 
Arithmetics published by Seott, Foresman and Company ranked highest 
among all the series submitted for adoption. The State Board of 
Edueation accepting the report of the State Curriculum Commission 
as to the ranking of the several series submitted, agreed that matters 
of prices being equal, the book recommended by the commission should 
be adopted. In this present time of economic stress, the Board held 
that price is an exceedingly important consideration, especially in an 
adoption where the distribution is large, as is the ease of arithmetic 
textbooks. 

Study of the bids which had been submitted revealed the fact that 
the series recommended by the Curriculum Commission for adoption 
would cost the state of California more than twice as much as any of 
the other series which the state board felt should be considered for 
adoption. Therefore, the board decided against adopting the Standard 
Service series. The Superintendent of Public Instruction advised the 
board, under these conditions, to favor considering the series ranking 
second highest in the report of the State Curriculum Commission, the 
Triangle Arithmetics. After serious and lengthy deliberation and 
discussion this recommendation was accepted and the Triangle Arith- 
metics were adopted. 
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Rules and Regulations. 

Recommendations submitted by Vierling Kersey, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, for revision of Sections XII and XIII 
of the rules and regulations of the State Board of Education relative 
to secondary school courses of study and graduation requirements 
were adopted by the board. The revision adopted was intended to 
eliminate the specific requirements heretofore made by the board and 
to give to local school administration the responsibility and authority 
for adapting secondary school requirements to the individual needs of 
pupils. The revised rules which will be effective beginning July 1, 
1932, are as follows: 


JUNIOR COLLEGE PROGRAMS OF STUDY 
Section XII 


Purpose 
A. Each junior college shall be maintained to serve the eduea- 


tional needs of high school graduates and of such mature individuals 
as may be accepted for admission by the principal of the junior college. 


Programs of study 
B. In eaeh junior college there shall be established and maintained 
a program of study which shall include: 

1. Such two-year curricula providing secondary education 
beyond the level of the high school as may be necessary to meet 
the educational needs and objectives of the individual junior 
college students enrolled ; and 

2. Such additional courses of study as may be necessary to 
meet the needs of the students enrolled. 


Admission of students 

C. The governing board of any high school district in which 
junior college courses are maintained, or the governing board of any 
junior college district shall admit to the junior college any high school 
graduate, and such mature individuals over 18 years of age as may be 
recommended for admission by the principal of the junior college. 


Title of Associate of Arts 

D. The governing board of any high school district in which 
junior college courses are maintained, or the governing board of any 
junior college district shall confer the title of Associate of Arts upon 
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any student who shall complete satisfactorily a two-year junior col- 
lege curriculum of 64 semester hours, including the following: 
1. A major consisting of at least 20 semester hours in a specified 
field of study. 
2. Four semester hours in health and physical education. 
3. Two semester hours in the Constitution of the United States, 
including the study of American institutions and ideals. 
4. Such reqiurements in oral and written English as may be 
established by the governing board. 


Certificate of completion 

E. Any student who successfully completes any special junior 
college course of study or curriculum of less than two years shall be 
entitled to receive a certificate of completion. 


Transcript of record 

F. Any student graduating or transferring from a junior college 
to another school shall be entitled to have a transcript of record sent 
to such school. 


Forms 
G. The State Department of Education shall preseribe forms for 


transcripts of junior college record and for the title of Associate 
of Arts. 


Approval of programs of study 
H. Each junior college program of study must be approved by the 
State Department of Education. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAMS OF STUDY 
Section XITT 
Purpose 

A. The regular day high schools of the State, including junior 
high schools, senior high schools, and four-year high schools, shall be 
maintained to serve the educational needs of pupils of approximately 
12 to 18 years of age, and such other individuals as may be admitted 
thereto. 

B. Evening high schools and special day and special evening 
classes of day high schools shall be maintained to serve the educational 
needs of such minors and adults as may be admitted thereto by the 
principal of the high school. 

C. The grade organization of junior high schools shall include 
either the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades or the seventh, eighth, 
ninth, and tenth grades. 
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D. The grade organization of senior high schools shall include 
either the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades or the eleventh and 
twelfth grades. 

E. The grade organization of four-year high schools shall include 
grades nine, ten, eleven, and twelve. 

F. Evening high schools in which a graded course of study is 
provided shall be classified as Junior, senior, or four-year evening high 
schools in accordance with the above definitions of the several types 
of day high schools. 

1. Evening high schools shall be recognized as such only if 
maintained as separate administrative units administered by prin- 
cipals holding valid administration credentials who do not serve 
also as principals of the day high schools operating in the same 
school plant. 


Programs of study 

G. In each junior high school there shall be established and main- 
tained a unified curriculum of three or four years in length, the pri- 
mary purpose of which shall be to provide personal orientation with 
the social, civic, and democratic institutions of modern American civili- 
zation. 

H. In each senior high school there shall be established and main- 
tained such three-year or two-year curricula as may be necessary to 
meet the educational needs and objectives of the individual high 
school pupils enrolled. 

I. In each four-year high school there shall be established and 
maintained such four-vear curricula as may be necessary to meet the 
educational needs and objectives of the individual high school pupils 
enrolled. 

J. In addition to the curricula referred to above, there shall be 
provided in each junior, senior, and four-year high school such addi- 
tional courses of study as may be necessary to meet the needs of the 


minors and adults enrolled. 


Admission of students 


K. The principal of each junior high school shall admit any pupil 
who has satisfactorily completed the sixth grade of the elementary 
school course of study and such other persons as may be admitted by 


the principal of the junior high school. 

L. The principal of each senior high school shall admit thereto 
any pupil who has satisfactorily completed the work of the grade 
immediately preceding the lowest grade offered in the senior high 
school. and such other persons as may be qualified for admission. 

M. The principal of each four-year high school shall admit thereto 
any pupil who has satisfactorily completed the work of the eighth 
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erade in an elementary school or in a junior high school, and such 
other persons as may be qualified for admission. 


Requirements for graduation 

N. A diploma of high school graduation shall be granted to any 
pupil of good character who satisfactorily completes the full curricu- 
lim of a senior high school or of a four-year high school. 

Such curriculum shall involve a total of 190 semester periods of 
classroom instruction or supervised learning activity completed in a 
four-year high school or in junior high school and senior high school. 

A semester period is defined as one period of 40 to 60 minutes 
per week throughout one semester of not less than 17 weeks." 


Prescribed courses 
O. Each four-year high school curriculum shall include: 

1. Instruction in health and physical edueation daily through- 
out each year of the high school curriculum; except that exemp- 
tion may be authorized as provided in School Code section 3.731. 

2. Not less than ten semester periods of instruction in Ameri- 
can history and civies including the study of American institu- 
tions and ideals and the United States Constitution. 

3. Attainment of a satisfactory mastery of oral and written 
Enelish. 


Vocational curricula 

P. Each pupil pursuing a vocational curriculum in a senior high 
school or four-year high school shall be required to complete in a 
specific voeational field a sequence of vocational courses of study 
approved by the State Department of Education.° 

Q. The principal of each high school is authorized to issue a 
certificate of completion to any student who successfully completes 
any high school course of study or curriculum of less than four years. 

R. Whenever a high school pupil is graduated or transferred to 
another school the principal shall forward to the receiving institution 
a transeript of the pupil’s high school record. 


Forms 

S. The State Department of Education shall prescribe and fur- 
nish forms to be employed as transcripts of high school record. 

T. All high school programs of study shall be approved by the 
State Department of Education. 


1A program of five periods daily will total 25 semester periods in one semester, 
> 200 semester pericds in 4 years. The requirement of 190 semester periods for 
<raduation is equivalent to the previous requirement of 160 credits. 
2 Specifically vocational subjects should be scheduled, in such vocational cur- 
ricula, largely in the eleventh and twelfth grades. 
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U. Any pupil who satisfactorily completes the requirements of 
any course of study in less than the prescribed time shall be credited 
with the full number of semester periods scheduled for such course. 

V. Whenever a pupil shall have completed satisfactorily all 
requirements of a four-year high school curriculum, he shall be 
awarded a diploma of high school graduation, regardless of the length 
of time actually taken by the pupil to complete such requirements. 

A Department of Education Bulletin giving in full all the Rules 
and Regulations of the State Board of Edueation will be issued in the 
near future. 


State Plan for Vocational Education. 

A revised agreement between the Iederal Board for Voeational 
Edueation and the State Board of Education relating to the California 
Plan for Vocational Education was adopted by the board for submis- 
sion to the Federal Board for Vocational Edueation. As soon as the 
new plan is approved, the Department of Education Bulletin will be 
prepared and distributed, giving details of the new California Plan for 
Voeational Edueation. 


CALIFORNIA EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


The eleventh annual conference of the California Educational 
Research Association (Northern Section) will be held in Sacramento, 
Friday and Saturday, April 1 and 2, 1932, at the Sacramento Junior 
College and the Sacramento Senior High Sehool. <A short general 
session will be held Friday morning at the Sacramento Junior College 
followed by group conferences until noon. 

The group conferences, concerned with research in elementary 
education, in secondary education, and in higher edueation, will recon- 
vene at the senior high sehool at 1.45 p.m. Following these, a general 
session will be held at 3.15 p.m., which it will be possible for the 
Sacramento city teachers to attend. 

The association banquet will be held Friday evening at the Elks 
Temple. The final session will convene Saturday morning at which 
time the annual business of the association will be transacted. This 
will be followed by an address by Dr. Elmer H. Staffelbach of San 


Jose. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION, CALIFORNIA CONGRESS OF 
PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


The annual convention of the California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers will be held in Fresno, April 25-29, 1932. 
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The California congress has carried on a most constructive cooper- 
ative program of relationship with the activities of our schools. The 
annual convention of the congress presents a forward looking program 
and a fine report of accomplishments. School officers and teachers are 
urged to consider attendance upon the sessions of the conventions and 
to have as many participating representatives present as possible. 

The very best friends the schools of California have are to be 
found in the California Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


STUDY OF STANDARDS FOR WOMEN AS HOUSEHOLD 
EMPLOYEES 


Domestic service is one of the least standardized fields of employ- 
ment in regard to hours, wages, and working conditions for women 
wage earners in the United States. 

A study of such standards for women now in force or advocated 
in certain places as a result of these efforts has been undertaken by the 
Women’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor working 
in cooperation with Mrs. Anna Lalor Burdick of the Federal Board of 
Vocational Education. 

Among the outstanding forces active in this respect are colleges 
and schools where a number of students are financing their education 
through employment in homes in the community. School authorities 
responsible for placing girls in such positions realize that hours are 
apt to be long, wage rates to vary, duties to be uncertain, and service 
rendered to be unsatisfactory to housewives unless arrangements are 
standardized. Accordingly, some institutions have developed definite 
standards in regard to duties, hours of work, wages, time off duty, 
personal and social obligations, and living conditions if the employees 
live in the homes where they work. 

Also some training schools and employment agencies concerned 
with the placement of women as full-time domestic workers have 
drawn up recommendations to safeguard the interests of both employees 
and employers and are endeavoring to get cooperation from both groups 
in order to put this type of employment on a better economic basis. 


The Women’s Bureau in trying to obtain available information 
along these lines is sending questionuaires to the deans of women in ali 
State colleges and universities and to a selected list of public secondary 
schools and training schools as well as to certain employment agencies. 

As the bureau realizes that there may be other agencies with 
valuable experience in formulating and using standards for house- 
hold employment it is particularly desirous of getting the outline and 
object of its investigation to the attention of those persons who could 
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or would like to furnish information. All who are qualified and will- 
ing to give such cooperation but have not received questionnaires are 
urged to write to the Women’s Bureau, United States Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C., to secure a questionnaire and further 
details of the study. 


AN EDUCATIONAL TOUR 


The American Committee on International Edueation announces 
a 1932 tour of progressive schools in Europe, under the leadership of 
G. Derwood Baker, Principal of the South Pasadena Junior High 
School, South Pasadena, California. The itinerary of the tour will 
include the Sixth World Conference of the New Edueational Fellow- 
ship and the Progressive Education Association at Nice, Franee, July 
29 to August 12, 1932. 

Mr. Baker’s assistant director of this tour will be Mr. Harold 
Dail, a California educator, who has had fifteen years educational 
experience in the schools of Germany and Switzerland. . 

The tour, including all expenses from California and return, with 
seven weeks on the continent, will not exceed $750.00 in cost. 


Persons interested in combining a study of European edueation 
with a delightful summer vacation tour should communicate with 


Mr. Baker at the above address. 
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For Your Information 


A REVIEW 


Ray LyMAN WILBUR and WILLIAM ATHERTON Du Puy. Conservation 
in the Department of the Interior. Washington, D. C.: United 
States Government Printing Office, 1931 


Sinee conservation is the watchword of the Department of the 
Interior, this title seems particularly appropriate for a book written 
by the Secretary of the Interior and his Executive Assistant. The book 
deals with the conservation of natural resources in the United States 
and betrays a seientifie knowledge on the part of its authors of the 
processes Of nature as revealed in the formation and content of the 
erust of the earth. Man’s effort to control and divert the forces of 
nature to the fulfilment of his needs, especially in the production 
and economical marketing of oi] and natural gas, have played an 
important part in the development of machinery which in turn is 
influencing our economic structure. 

Chapter X, The Conservation of the Child, will be of interest 
to curriculum builders and administrators of our public schools, 
and other conservators of human as well as economic values. The 
authors point out the fallacy of society addressing itself solely to the 
mentality of the child without concern for his physical well being. 
They deplore the waste of time, effort, and money in trying to educate 
children who are not in condition to profit by their schooling. The 
real problem of educators, the book affirms, since we compel a child 
to attend school during a certain period of years, is to conserve the 
child’s life and at the same time make the most of his mental possi- 
bilities. 

The importance of conserving the physical side of the child is 
stressed in questioning whether the schooling we furnish meets the 
needs of differing children, including the handicapped. 

The increasing amount of leisure which is a factor of modern life 
gives an important place to play in the life of the child. Dr. Wilbur 
and Mr. Du Puy believe this feature of education should be stressed 
in order that the child may be trained in the conservation of leisure. 

Although the Department of the Interior is intimately interested 
in the welfare of the thirty million children attending our publie 
schools, it conducts no classes and supervises no teachers, but functions 
as a central agency to observe what is going on everywhere in order 
to aid in the constant adjustment of education to life itself. The 
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department furnishes to educators everywhere, so far as it can be 
obtained, information as to how to conserve the child’s life and at the 
same time make the most of his mental possibilities. 

This chapter affords a broad view of the outstanding phases and 
problems of education from the point of view of an eminent authority 
in the related fields of education and conservation. 


COMMENDATION FROM PRESIDENT HOOVER 


Dr. Milton Chase Potter, President of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education Association, has just received 
the following letter of commendation from Herbert Hoover, President 
of the United States: 

‘*T congratulate the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association most cordially upon the success of 
its conference just closing in Washington; and the nation upon 
the inspiration in the high service of education that flows out to 
the country from its deliberations. These serve again to remind 
our people that, however the national eeonomy may vary or what- 
ever fiscal adjustments may need be made, the very first obligation 
upon the national resources is the undiminished financial support 
of the publie schools. We can not afford to lose any ground in 
education. That is neither economy nor good government.’’ 


RADIO BROADCASTS BY THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

The University of California morning radio programs are broad- 
east over stations KPO of San Francisco and KMTR of Los Angeles at 
9.45 to 10 a.m., daily. This program is designed for housewives and 
mothers. 

The Monday evening program is broadcast from Berkeley over 
station KPO from 9 to 9.30 p.m. From Los Angeles, the Wednesday 
evening program is broadcast over station KMTR from 8.30 to 9 p.m. 

A series of Shakespearean programs intended primarily for high 
schools is being broadeast over a National Broadcasting Company net- 
work on Thursdays from 11.45 a.m. to 12 m., over Pacifie Coast stations 
KFSD, KFI, KPO, KGW and KOMO. Printed programs have been 
prepared which will be sent to schools upon application to the uni- 
versity. It is believed these broadcasts will be of interest to adults as 
well as to students. 

A series of semiweekly agricultural broadeasts in cooperation with 
the University of California Department of Agriculture are broad- 
east from 12.15 to 12.30 p.m. on Tuesday and Thursday over stations 
KGO, KFI, and KFSD. 

Loeal programs are broadeast from 12 m. to 12.15 p.m., on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday over KREG, Santa Ana; 
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KWG, Stockton; KXO, El Centro; KF BK, Sacramento; and KFI, 
Los Angeles. 
PAN AMERICAN DAY 


The Pan American Union, international organization maintained 
by the 21 American republics for the development of understanding, 
friendly intercourse, commerce, and peace among them, has designated 
April 14, 1932, as Pan American Day. It is fitting that the schools of 
California should give expression to their feeling of friendship toward 
the other American republics. 

The National Council for Prevention of War has prepared a brief 
biography of Simon Bolivar, bioliographies of Pan American topics and 
music, a list of agencies through which schools can secure slides and 
films on Latin American subjects for educational purposes, and has 
collected a number of historical pageants and projects prepared by 
school children in various parts of the United States stressing the 
friendly relationships existing among the countries of the Pan American 
Union. Copies may be had by addressing the branch office of the 
Pan American Union at 205 Sheldon Building, San Francisco. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION MEMBERSHIP DRIVE 


The National Education Association is conducting an aggressive 
membership drive to bring its membership list to a total of 250,000. 
The association is seeking the aid of all members in its effort to reach 
this goal before December 31, 1932. 

A pamphlet recently issued by the association shows that California 
is one of three states to have made a gain of more than one thousand 
members in 1931. This state now stands third in number of member- 
ships in the National Edueation Association; Pennsylvania and Ohio 
being first and second respectively. 
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Significant Facts Concerning California 


Schools 


COMPARISON OF SALARY LEVELS IN ELEMENTARY AND 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Prepared by WALTER E. MorGAn, Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
Chief, Division of Research and Statistics 

During recent years, the principle of the ‘‘single salary schedule” 
has received widespread approval. In numerous modified forms it has 
been written into revised salary schedules in most of the larger cities 
of the United States. It is true that in but few cases have salary 
schedules been adopted which actually disregard the educational level 
of employment as a factor in determining the salaries to be paid and 
which establish common factors of training, experience, ete., as the 
sole basis for the determination of the salary to be paid any individual 
employed. However, this has been approximated in many cities, and 
the principle of the single salary schedule at least partially made 
effective. 

Despite this, however, in the vast majority of cases, elementary 
school salaries are still far lower than salaries paid in junior high 
schools and high schools. In its ‘‘Special Salary Tabulations,’’ issued 
May, 1931, the Research Division of the National Edueation Association 
gives the following figures as median salaries paid during the school 
vear 1930-31 in 204 cities having a population between 30,000 and 
100.000: 


In California city school districts, the average salaries paid in 
1929-30 were: 
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The average salaries paid in each of these types of positions in the 
city school districts of California during the school year 1929-30 are 
shown in Table No. 1. 


TABLE No. 1 


Comparative Average Salaries Paid Principals and Regular Full-time 
Teachers in the Elementary, Junior High, and High Schools of 
California City School Districts, 1929-30 


Average salaries 


Principals Regular? full-time teachers 


Elemen- Junior : Ble Junior . 
tary high High high High 


sat : 
schools! schools schools schools 


schools? 


$3,175 $4,250 £2,169 | 22,518 
2.052 $2,7 1,76 $1,793 
2,40 . 4,500 "846 |... 2,478 
6,00" 3 2,545 


5,200 2,175 2,483 2,562 


4,250 13h 2,027 2,260 
4,599 ; : 2,295 
6,090 72% : 2,309 
4,000 ve 841 
4,190 98 2,136 


154 

, 00 

Inglewood 2; 6,005 
Long Beach 3,56 03: 4,767 


Los Angeles 3,418 628 5,020 


5 
3 


4,400 
2,990 
4,516 4,922, 

4,500 
4,500 


> 


orto oF 


4,600 5,999 
2,260 2,499 
3,700 
3,100 3,909 
4,200 4,620 


Riverside Ee aes 7 3,233 4,500 
Saeramento_-_ ao3 2,86 5,000 
Selinas k 6,C00 
San Pernardino. ---- 2,775 4,200 
San Diego- - - 3,150 95 3,760 


San Franeiseo — 3,425 3,§ 4.413 
San Jose__. wis 3,090 3,6 4.806 
s uis Obispo dca - 2,438 2,575 3,500 
: ae a 5,000 
2,800 3, oe 5,000 1,656 


3,025 3,0 3,500 1,830 
p05)! | rer 4,600 1,812 
B ne 4,500 1,644 
3,140 3,05 5,750 
eer Tare 4,250 


4,875 
3,500 
4,000 
2,420 
4,000 


$4,663 


Supervising principals only. 
Principals of senior and tour-year high schools. 
Regular teachers are those holding general credentials of the level taught. 
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It will be noted that the average salaries listed in Table No. 1 
uniformly maintain the same sequence: elementary school salaries are 
lowest, high school salaries highest. 

In Table No. 2 similar data are given for the fifty-eight counties 
of California. The average salaries for each of the positions compared, 
for the state as a whole, were: 


High school principals..................-....... 
Elementary school (regular) teachers.__-___-____ 


intent Om a, Se ee te ee 


JJ NNN NN MN NNN 


At ot 
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TABLE No. 2 


Comparative Average Salaries Paid Principals and Regular Full-time 
Teachers in the Elementary, Junior High, and High Schools of 
California, by Counties, 1929-30 


Average salaries 


Principals Regular? full-time teachers 
County 


Elemen- Junior : Elemen- Junior Hich 
tary high pay A tary high ain i 
schools! schools , schools schools ie 


‘lameda $4,289 $4 A: $2,156 $2,481 
4Inine : ome Hee! VARA a. | re Se 
CS ae ae! Se TEEN SS) se Sey yy, 1,382 
Butte poh cata aitae 3 iat 3,691 1,428 
Calaveras : oes ee ee ee ey eS 188 1,399 
Colusa eee 4,466 |... 
Contra Costa-_- Be eae 1,692 2,146 
et Names. ee 1,606 

RE RANG? 4-2 5. abso on ase 22 igre : 

Fresno aes 367 C0 z 2,106 


Glenn ae beer 3,373 ea a. 
Humboldt. .....-.-... aa ¢ pao Ps 3,72 489 1,841 
Imperial of : 
Invo 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen Sears 
Los Angeles. 

Madera 

Marin 

Marinosa - 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoe 


Mono 


Placer 

Plumas 
Riverside 
Sacramento__ 
San Benito ; 
San Rernardino 
San Diego 

San Francisco 
San Joaquin 

San Luis Obisno 
San Mateo 
Santa Barbara. _- 


wa os 


SSNme Se oe t 
MD OwSrsy 3 1 ors 


2,945 
"3,000 


2,400 
~ 2,460. 


3,090 


Totals ae $3,134 $3,874 $4,092 $2,471 


Supervising crincipals only. 
* Principals of senior and four-year high schools. __ 
> Regular teachers are thuse holding general credentials of the level taught. 
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It is evident that elementary school teachers and principals are 
much more poorly paid than are teachers and principals in junior 
high schools and high schools. The full extent of the disparities is not 
revealed in the data presented in these tables, however. The range in 
the salaries paid elementary school employees is far greater than in 
the case of employees of junior high schools or high schools. Great 
numbers of elementary school teachers receive less than $1,200 per 
year, while elementary school principals’ salaries fall, in many cases, 
below $1,600. 

It is doubtful whether any adequate justification can be found for 
the disparities existing between the salaries paid in the elementary 
schools and those paid in secondary schools. Many of the elementary 
school teachers and principals are fully as well trained as the best of 
those employed in secondary schools, holding the same _ professional 
credentials and degrees and maintaining a continued professional 
growth. The services rendered in the elementary school are at least 
as valuable and necessary to society as those rendered in the secondary 
schools. The task performed by the elementary school teacher is, in 
the opinion of many of our educational leaders, at least as difficult as 
that of the secondary school teacher. Yet, despite the approximate 
equality of the several types of positions, the disparities in the salaries 
actually paid seem to be practically universal. 

The necessity for readjustment of salary schedules seems apparent. 
More nearly adequate recognition of the worth of the elementary school 
teacher should be sought. The development of genuinely ‘‘single”’ 
salary schedules would do much to improve public attitudes toward the 
elementary schools and toward elementary school teachers. One means 
of bringing this to pass, in the case of our numerous rural districts, 
where elementary school salaries frequently are totally inadequate, is 
to be found in the establishment of larger school districts, with 
resultant larger assessed valuations and better school facilities. Con- 
solidation of control of elementary and secondary schools under a joint 
or single board would also assist to bring about a reduction in the gap 
between elementary and secondary school salaries. 


APPORTIONMENT OF STATE SCHOOL FUNDS, 1931-32 

Prepared by C. F. Muncy, Assistant Chief, Division of Research and Statistics 
State school funds are apportioned twice each fiscal year to the 
elementary school, high school, and junior college districts, on the basis 
of the average daily attendance of pupils in such districts during the 
preceding year. There were 5266 elementary school districts, 293 high 
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schoo! districts and 16 junior college districts that reported average 
daily attendance of pupils in 1930-31. On February 20, 1932, the 
second and final apportionment of state school funds for 1931-32 was 
made. These funds, when added to the apportionment made on Sep- 
tember 10, 1931, constitute the total apportionment for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1932. 

Table No. 1 presents comparative data pertaining to the appor- 
tionments of state school funds made during the years 1930-31 and 
1931-32. The total average daily attendance of pupils in all schools 
in the state in 1930-31 was 934,591, which was an increase of 4.2 per 
cent over 1929-30. The elementary school districts reported 678,051 
pupils in average daily attendance, which was an increase of 2.6 per 
cent over 1929-30. The high school districts reported 246,348 pupils 
and the junior college districts reported 10,192 pupils in average daily 
attendance in 1930-31. There were 7.6 per cent more high school 
pupils and 19.0 per cent more district junior college pupils in average 
daily attendance in 1930-31 than in 1929-50. 

During the fiseal year 1931-32, the state apportioned $28,991,- 
602.57 for the support of public schools in California. This amount 
represented an increase of 5.4 per cent over 1930-31. Elementary 
school districts received $20,528,285.95, while the high school and junior 
college districts were apportioned $7,412,116.62 and $1,051,200, respec- 
tively. The funds apportioned to the elementary school districts were 
278 per cent greater than in 1930-31. The high school districts 
received an increase of 7.6 per cent and the junior college districts were 
apportioned 65.4 per cent more funds in 1931-32 than in 1930-51. 

The disparity between the percentage of increase in junior college 
distriet average daily attendance and the amount apportioned to these 
institutions is due to the fact that the state apportioned $2,000 for each 
institution and only $70.43 instead of $100 per unit of average daily 
attendance during the vear 1930-31. If the state had apportioned 
the full amount to the junior college districts, they would have received 
$888,800. Since the apportionment to junior college districts in 
1931-32 was $1,051,200, the true increase over 1930-31 was 18.27 per 
cent. 

Table No. 2 presents a statistical analysis of the apportionment of 
state school funds made during the vear 1931-32. The elementary 
school districts of the state received 70.8 per cent of the total appor- 
tionment of state school funds, while the high school and junior college 
districts were apportioned 25.6 per cent and 3.6 per cent respectively. 
Corresponding analyses are indicated for each of the divisions of the 
school system, and for the several bases upon which the funds were 


apportioned. 
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TABLE No. 1 


Average Daily Attendance and State Apportionment of School Funds; 
by Divisions of the School System 


Average daily attendance State apportionment 


School division Rereant — 
1929-30 1930-31 _ of 1930-31 1931-32 of 
increase increase 


1. Elementary schools— 
(Includes grades 7 and 8 in junior 
high school) (60,919 678,051 2.6 {119,971,535 44 |%20,528,285 95 


2. High schools— : 
(Includes grades 9 and 10 in 
junior high school} - 228,988 246,348 |] 6,885,044 99 | 7,412,116 62 7.6 


3. District junior colleges : 8,568 10,192 635,444 24 1,051,200 00 95.43 


Totals 898,475 934,591 .2 ||827,492,024 67 |$28,991,602 57 54 


‘State school funds are apportioned on the basis of the average daily attendance of pupils during the preceding school 
year. ‘ : ; ; : 
2 The disparity between the percentage of increase in average daily attendance and the amount apportioned is due to 
the fact that the state apportioned $2.000 tor each institution and only $70.43 instead of $100.00 per unit of average daily 
attendance during the year 1930-31. It the state had apportioned the full amount to the junior college districts, they 
would have received $888,800.00, and the true increase would then be 18.27 per cent over 1930-31. 
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TABLE No. 2 


Apportionment of State School Funds for the Year 1931-32, by 
Divisions of the School System 


Apportionment made on 


Sieleeal dietitian September 10, 1931 February 20, 1932 Total 


Per 
cent! 


Per 


centt Amount 


Amount Amount 


I. To elementary school districts— 
~ St 4 CO teacher units at $700 
$16,347,800 00 


$3,993,720 39 
On excess cost of educating physi- 
cally handicapped children : 
Total to elementary schools. $20,528,285 95 


. To high school distriets— 
On 1, il yous maintained at $550 
per 919,050 00 
On pes | day and evening classes— 
For first 30 units of a.d.a. in each 
high school 371,460 00 
For total a.d.a. in these classes; 
22,926 units of $24.76 per unit - f | 567,647 76 
On total a.d.a. exclusive ot pupils 
attending special day and evening 
classes: 223,422 units at $24.76 per 


nit 
¢ be excess cost of ne physi- 


cally handicapped children x 
Total tor high schools 7,412,116 62 


5,531,928 72 


. To junior college districts— 
Junior college allotment: 16 institu- 
tions at $2,000 each 


On 10,192 units of a.d.a. at $100 per 
uw 1,019,200 00 


nit 
Total for district junior 
colleges 1,051,200 00 


’, Total apportionment of state school 
Ls Ra ie SARI HIE RR SII bi $18,898,305 7: $10,093,296 87 $28,991,602 57 


! Percentages based upon total amounts apportioned to each school division. 
2 Percentages based upon total apportionment of state school fun 
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Professional Literature 


REVIEWS 


Hari R. DouGLass. Organization and Administration of Secondary Schools. Bos- 
ton: 1932. xiii + 579 pp. 


This volume by Professor Douglass represents the most recent addition to the 
literature in the field of secondary school administration. In it the author has 
treated primarily the problems of organization and administration in junior high 
schools and high schools with less than 1000 pupils. 

The volume opens with a discussion of the organization of secondary education 
by school units, treating briefly the 8-4, 6-3-3, 6-6, and 6-4-4 types of organiza- 
tion and next proceeding to a descrjption of several types of secondary schools, 
viz, the specialized high school, the comprehensive high school, the summer high 
school, the evening high school, the part-time high school, and the cooperative high 
school. This is followed by a chapter, Housing the High School, in which are 
discussed problems relative to estimating high school population; number of and 
space provision for instructional and noninstructional rooms needed; location, size, 
and shape of rooms; and equipment. 

Problems of personnel form the subject of two chapters, the first of which 
deals with selecting the staff. In this connection determination of staff needs 
and factors which should operate in the selection of persons for staff positions 
are given special emphasis. The second of these two chapters is devoted to Assigning 
the Staff and presents a rather comprehensive treatment of teacher load. Techniques 
and formulas for measuring teacher load are given and suggestions for equalizing 
the loads among teachers are offered. Next follows a chapter on Construction of 
the School Schedule in which many practical methods are described which should 
prove helpful to junior high school and high school principals. 

Two chapters devoted to guidance present reasons for including guidance in 
the modern high school program, a classification of the types of guidance necessary 
to a complete program together with discussion of each and a brief description of 
some of the methods and techniques to be employed, and a treatment of the 
organization necessary for establishing and maintaining an effective guidance 
program. 

The Organization and Administration of Pupil Organizations receives excellent 
treatment in the next two chapters. Pupil activities are considered as an integral 
part of the school programs which have definite values in achievement of the 
objectives of secondary education. Many helpful suggestions regarding dangers to 
be avoided, the nature of activities included in the program, encouraging partici- 
pation, regulation of pupil participation, and supervision of activities contribute 
to making these two chapters of definite practical value to secondary school admin- 
istrators. 

Other chapters included in the volume deal with organizing the curriculum, 
discipline and citizenship, pupil participation in school government, administrative 
problems relating to instruction, the principal’s office, personnel records, business 
accounting, building management, community relationships, publicity, and_ the 
high school principalship. The volume is limited to a treatment of problems of 
administration and organization and does not treat the field of supervision of 
instruction. 

The author has included throughout the book description of newer techniques 
and procedures which hitherto have been presented only in periodical and monograph 
forms or in unpublished reports and theses. An attempt has been made to embody 
in the treatment the results of scientific investigations wherever research has 
yielded conclusions applicable to the problem under consideration. 

Two especially fine features are the well formulated set of questions and the 
carefully selected bibliographical references following each chapter of the book. 
These features contribute to the effectiveness of the volume as a text for classes in 
secondary school administration, and should prove most helpful to the administrator 
in the field desirous of pursuing further the problems treated in the book. 
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Most of the major problems of secondary school administration have been 
well covered, although the very nature of a comprehensive treatise on so large a 
subject renders it impossible to gain full and detailed treatment of many. Its 
chief strength lies in the able manner in which the author has succeeded in covering 
the whole field and in relating each major phase to the whole field. It will 
probibly be extensively used as a text and should be of particular value to the 
administrator who wishes to have in one volume a comprehensive overview of 
secondary administration. 

IvAN R. WATERMAN 


School Athletics in Modern Education—Wingate Memorial Lectures. Edited by 
E. Dana Caulkins. New York: J. J. Little and Ives Company, 1981. 
xviii + 689 pp. 

The book is a printed record of the Wingate Memorial Lectures of 1930-31, 
sponsored by the Public Schools Athletic League of New York City. Each Saturday 
morning throughout the school year the teachers of athletics in the public schools 
of New York City met for instruction under the leadership of a number of authori- 
ties in sports, health, and allied fields. Lectures, sometimes accompanied by demon- 
strations, were given without financial return by leaders chosen from institutions 
and agencies such as the Amateur Athletic Union, American Olympic Committee, 
American Red Cross, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
Columbia University, James Monroe High School, Madison Square Garden Cor- 
poration, National League of Professional Baseball Clubs, National Recreation 
Association, United States Golf Association, United States Military Academy at 
West Point, and many others. The lectures included discussions of techniques in 
the teaching of various athletic sports and a consideration of the health and char- 
acter training values which should motivate the entire athletic program. 

The lectures which were reported, then edited and included in the book, cover 
a wide range of subject matter. Briefly, some of the topics included are: Educa- 
tional Aspects of Athletics, A Modern Public School Physical Education Program, 
Current Problems of School Athletics, Our Debt to Greek Athletics, Postural Edu- 
cation, Fatigue as Shown in the Faces of Athletes, The Responsibility of the 
Physical Educator in Health Diagnosis, Physical Testing Programs, Prevention 
and Care of Athletic Injuries, Physiology of Athletic Training, Sportsmanship in 
Athletics, Care of Athletic Equipment, Athletic Awards, Organization of Intramural 
Athletics, Baseball Fundamentals, Basketball Pre-Season Training, Fencing, Golf, 
Handball, Riflery, Speedball, Tennis, Swimming and Diving, The Educational 
Value of Football, Psychology in Coaching, LaCrosse for School Boys, Ice Hockey, 
Speed and Figure Skating, Building a Soccer Team, and Conditioning for Track 
Athleties. 

The book presents a wide range from a third point of view, i.e., personnel of 
the lecture staff. Among others, lectures were given by A. K. Aldinger, Director 
of Health Education, New York City Schools; Jay B. Nash, New York University ; 
Howard J. Savage, Carnegie Foundation; James E. Rogers, National Physical 
Education Service; R. Tait McKenzie, University of Pennsylvania; Gustavus T. 
Kirby, I. C. A. A. A. A.; Chris Cagle, United States Military Academy ; Jack Filman, 
Madison Square Garden; and Walter L. Pate, United States Lawn Tennis Asso- 
ciation. 

While the main purpose of the lectures was to improve the professional prep- 
aration of teachers in service in New York City, they contain ideas which can be 
applied generally to most situations throughout the country. There is emphasized 
the value of amateur sport; that it should produce pleasure and joy rather than 
drudgery or hardship; that participation in sports has grown because of the spon- 
taneous interest of students; and that they were first objected to by adults, then 
tolerated, then managed or directed, and now promoted because of their educational 
value. 

The book has a purpose and fills a need in that it adds to our existing literature 
which emphasizes the health values of sports; their mental, physical, social, and 
emotional contributions; the development of character and habits of cooperation ; 
preference for participation rather than the role of spectator; the evils of recruiting 
and subsidizing; and the real losses sustained through the change from amateur to 
professional status because of commercialization. 

The Wingate Memorial Lectures contain theoretical and practical materials. 
Several points of view coming from different authors while discussing the same 
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problem are valuable. While reading, one is impressed again with the feeling that 
there is a wide gap between what is being said and what is actually being done 
on the job. 

It appears that the lecturers were open and frank in their criticisms and 
commendations. Dr. Charles W. Kennedy says, “Many pages are devoted to sports 
in our daily newspapers. In the main, however, those pages are given over to 
accounts of competitions as played, and necessarily so since that is the point of 
view from which the average reader would have those games considered. It is 
rather an exceptional thing that any consideration is given to the purposes that lie 
behind this vast scheme of sports that is carried on in school, in college, and in 
maturer years.” 

The book contains a wealth of material on athletics. While there is some 
repetition of topics because of the great number of contributors and some of the 
content included has appeared in print elsewhere, on the whole, teachers, school 
administrators, and the lay public will find the book useful in presenting a sound 
educational viewpoint toward school athletics. 

N. P. NEILSON 


The Committee on School Costs. Report Submitted to the Washington Convention 
of the Department of Superintendence of the National Education Association. 
Washington, D. C.: Educational Research Service, Department of Superintend- 
ence and Research Division National Education Association, 1932. 36 pp. 


This pamphlet prepared by a joint committee of professional educators and 
laymen is a response to the demands brought about by the present economic depres- 
sion and unemployment for economies in school finance. Two conditions now 
confronting us: (1) the increased responsibilities of the schools and (2) the greatly 
reduced financial resources for education, have placed the schools in a very difficult 
situation. Either condition taken separately would be serious enough, but the two 
coming simultaneously are taxing our abilities to the utmost. 

The first part of the report presents brief summaries of the situations pre- 
vailing in the several states. The second part is concerned with the possible 
economies which may be effected. ‘Creative retrenchment” rather than “destructive 
retrenchment” is recommended. “Care should be taken that there should be the 
least possible curtailment of educational advantages.” 

Part III deals with apportionment of state school funds and possible sources 
of additional revenues for state apportionment and presents a concise, but a clear 
and exact statement concerning the need for equalizing educational opportunities 
and local school tax burdens. This section is particularly applicable to the situation 
in California where there are enormous inequalities existing between counties and 
local school districts in ability to support education, tax burdens borne for the 
support of schools, and educational opportunities offered. 

A selected annotated bibliography is included which gives reference to specific 
problems of suggested solutions of school economies. 

The pamphlet is particularly timely and should prove of great value to admin- 
istrators and members of boards of education in these crucial times. 

Ivan R. WATERMAN 
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